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THE MAN JESUS 

BY MARY AUSTIN 



CHAPTER III 



No people can hear absolutely a new thing. The message that is 
delivered to them is one thing; the message heard is already half in 
the hearts of the hearers. 

Jesus did not invent the phrase, Kingdom of Heaven; what he did 
contrive in the course of twelve or fourteen months' teaching, was to 
give to it entirely new meanings. As it stood in the heart of Israel it 
was a vision of a social order in which governorship should be of God 
and all temporal authority superseded by the Word. Working on this, 
the imagination of the time produced prodigies. More and more as 
the Gentile world pressed upon Jewry it had to be accounted for; how 
could the Kingdom come to a people knowing not Jehovah? Opinions 
differed as to whether Rome should be cast into outer darkness or be 
permitted to feel upon her neck the heel of Jewish autonomy. It 
might be that the Davidic line should be restored as a mere symbol of 
governance; or there would be twelve thrones of the twelve princes of 
the House of Israel. Differences of this kind were not doctrinal; 
they afforded a pleasant variation to speculation. As the tension of 
social and political unrest which ended in the revolt and fall of Jeru- 
salem increased, they took on a prophetic cast. It was expected that 
swords should fall from heaven and come naming in the midst of men, 
that the earth should yawn and all the widening rifts be filled with 
dead. The apocalypse, the vision of Judgment, was a favorite form of 
literature of the period. 

There is a general impression that prophetic writing had ceased in 
Israel from the time of the Old Testament to the Gospels; but in fact 
there was a continuous though diminishing flow of it. The Jews had no 
profane history. All their writings were accounts of God in his deal- 
ings with them either as individuals or as a nation. Books of this 
kind, bringing the story of Israel down to his own time, were in cir- 
culation and had been read by Jesus; he quoted from them; from the 
book of Enoch he took the title which he very early began to apply to 
himself: The Son of Man. 

But if no importance was attached to individual conceptions of the 
Kingdom and the manner of its inauguration, all Jewry was divided 
even to the sword and the spirit about the proper preparation for it. 
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Theoretically, Israel was a people united in the law, one in worship; 
actually, it was split into sects and factions over minutiae of fulfillment. 
There was that old quarrel between the Samaritans and the Judeans 
concerning the mount upon which God should be worshipped, which 
had resulted, in the time of Cyrenus, in the Samaritans being disbarred 
from the temple. There were at least two ascetic orders, the Naza- 
renes and Essenes, of whom the first were as old as the time of the 
prophets; men dedicated to God from birth and sometimes before it, 
drinking no wine, celibate, cutting neither the hair nor the beard. 
They walked apart and sought out God in their own hearts. 

The Essenes lived in communities, repudiated marriage for them- 
selves but adopted children, prayed before and after meals, wore white, 
and had a sense of caste which made the touch of lower orders a 
defilement. They made no sacrifice except of their desires, devoted 
themselves to good works and practiced healing. They had com- 
munity houses in all the large cities. It is not unlikely that as a lad 
the carpenter's son had gone to school to them, a kind of friar's school 
where one learned to read the scriptures and to be truthful, chaste 
and obedient. 

Though they served to color the religious thought of the time, in 
numbers both Nazarenes and Essenes were inconsiderable. The great 
body of the Jews were either Pharisees or Sadducees. These last were 
mainly of aristocratic and priestly families. They held a practical 
monopoly of the Sanhedrin and the priestly offices, repudiating life 
after death, disbelieving God as far as anybody of that time dared 
disbelieve him. Opportunists, bent upon maintaining their own rights 
and privileges, they were sensitive to popular disorder lest it give the 
Romans an excuse for removing them. 

Against these were the Pharisees, the aristocracy of moral assump- 
tion. So successful had they been in deluding the masses into a con- 
viction of their superior virtue, that as patterns they had largely super- 
seded the priesthood; in company with the Scribes, those scholarly and 
pedantic searchers of the scriptures, they set, as it were, the fashions in 
moral behavior. Their fields of action were chiefly the Rabbinical 
schools, where they taught that there is an immortal vigor in man 
which can be nourished to rewards or punishments in the life beyond 
this. Overnice in their liturgical observances, they were nevertheless 
the conservers of what was left of the ancient Jewish integrity. 

In addition to these, there were in Galilee two fire-new vessels of 
social discontent : the following of the Baptist, among whom we reckon 
the Man of Nazareth, and the adherents of Judas called the Zelots, a 
considerable band who went mad with the abuse of authority under 
Gessius Florius, the procurator; who were reported not to value death 
nor any kinds of dying so long as they might call no man lord. They 
"had an inviolable attachment to liberty," and for the rest they agreed 
with the moral teachings of the Pharisees. 

Over all was the hand of Rome, penetrating even into the dreams 
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of men so that they could not so much as imagine Heaven except in 
the terms of kingdoms and authority. 

Into all this welter of formalism and self-seeking, formalism and 
piety, into attempted Hellenic culture and hole-in-the-corner asceticism, 
the Man of Nazareth poured out his message, to meet and contend 
with it, and be set back in its course like a stream pouring into the sea, 
finally to mix with it so that never any more could its meaning be 
traced clear until men should cease seeking at the meeting of the 
waters in the muddled word, but turn back to the immortal source of 
the Spirit. 

It is a mistake, however, to think of Jesus at the outset of his 
career as opposed to all this; he was an inextricable part of it. Him- 
self an avowed Baptist, there is some reason to believe that he held 
himself Nazar — vowed, set apart for God; he borrowed freely from the 
practices of the Essenes. It is probable that the family at Nazareth 
was pharisaical in the best sense, leaning a little to the too scrupulous 
fulfillment of the law rather than to a neglect of it. His brother James 
at least turned out a great pietist, and though he suffered a martyr's 
death, is described as wearing callouses on bis knees praying in the 
temple for the spread of Christianity. 

At least one of the disciples was a Zelot, and probably several of 
them were Baptists. One guesses that a certain aloofness, discernible 
in the beginning of his ministry, was actuated by the desire of Jesus to 
free himself from all these tangled and entangling lines of influence. 

None of these, however, gave him so personal a difficulty as the 
effort to prevent his teaching from being swamped in the immediate 
human demand for material relief. After the opening of his ministry 
in Capernaum he made a tour of the neighboring cities, preaching in 
the synagogues and suffering similar interruptions. 

A leper to whom knowledge of the new prophet's healing power had 
come, followed him across the fields protesting, "If thou wilt thou 
canst make me clean." It was not an extravagant confidence. The 
liturgical detail to be observed by a leper who has been cleansed is too 
complete not to warrant the belief that mental healing of leprosy was 
possible, even frequent, in Palestine. Although Jesus avoided healing, 
it is not of record that, once the afflicted succeeded in gaining his atten- 
tion, he ever refused relief. On this occasion the faith of the leper and 
the compassion of the prophet were equal; but the caution to tell no 
man broke down before the natural flow of gratitude. 

As the healed leper returned from showing himself to the priest 
and performing those things for his own relief and the protection of 
the community as prescribed by Moses, the news burst from him. It 
spread through all the countryside, and forthwith the preacher was 
engulfed again in the rising tide of human anguish. It drove him out 
from the cities to the hill places where only the strong could come to 
him. Shepherds heard him as they went with their flocks white from 
the spring shearing to feed on the plains of Esdraelon, wood cutters 
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going up toward Hermon, and a continual trickle from the towns; for, 
says the recorder, "all men were in expectation" straining toward the 
last struggle for Jewish autonomy. He visited Nazareth, preaching 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and discovered that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country; for, said the Nazarenes, "Is 
not this the carpenter?" Luke says they hustled him, but I find this 
incompatible with his ironic tolerance. The pinch of bitterness was 
yet to come. 

It was after some weeks of this, when he returned to Capernaum, 
that there occurred the first of those encounters with established order 
which led on to his destruction and the final elevation of his message 
above the accidents of flesh. The house to which he had come, not his 
own but possibly Peter's, was so thronged with those who wished to 
hear and so besieged from the narrow street without that it was im- 
possible for late comers to have access to him. But there was a man 
sick of the palsy whose desire for healing was equalled by his faith in 
the man from Nazareth to accomplish it. If they could only get at 
him! By this time Jesus' avoidance of publicity must have become a 
matter of general knowledge, for the sick man's friends took no 
chance of meeting the prophet on the public highway. They ascended 
by way of one of the flat, shoulder-to-shoulder houses, and from the 
roof let down the bed with the sick man through the open middle court 
which is the distinctive feature of Oriental dwellings. 

Now was the wished-for moment when the prophet, moved by their 
faith and taking compassion on the sick of the palsy, should say "Take 
up thy bed and walk," but lying there with all eyes upon him the 
expectant sufferer heard a thing even more amazing. Said Jesus, "Thy 
sins be forgiven thee." 

It is possible that this was more germane to the case than appears 
from the meager account of it; whether or no this palsy was one of 
those nervous collapses which are the effect of excess, and had its seat 
deeper in the man's soul than in his quaking body, cannot now be more 
than suggested. Whether the remission of sin was addressed to the 
sufferer or beyond him to the waiting audience, it did strike across 
and reach the scribes who — with how much of honest inquiry who can 
guess? — had turned out to hear the new prophet. A scribe was in some 
sort a councilor of the law when one of the parties to the case was God 
Almighty. He was versed in all minutiae of the scriptures and in nice 
interpretations. It was from the scribes that the Pharisees derived 
authority for all that punctilious observance by the exercise of which 
they assumed the virtues that no longer sprang spontaneously from 
their barren breasts. By a process which may be observed going on in 
our own day among legal interpreters, the work of the scribes had 
narrowed to the business of ascertaining just how far a man may push 
the letter of the law in his favor without incurring any of its penalties. 
Now, as they heard this so quietly uttered and so extraordinary state- 
ment, there ran a whisper from one to another, "Who can forgive sins 
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but God? Oh, blasphemy! " and there was a great wagging of tur- 
bans. 

"Think you," said the Man of Nazareth, "it is easier to say, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk?" 

And, getting no answer from them, he continued: "That you may 
know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say 
unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house." 

As the sick man arose and went forth before them all carrying his 
bed, there went forth with him the most revolutionary doctrine which 
had yet been pronounced among men: The son of man has power on 
earth to forgive sins. For observe, that up to this time Jesus had not 
thought of himself as the Anointed One, nor assumed for himself any 
character but that of preacher of an urgent word. There is no evi- 
dence that in the title by which he referred to himself he meant to 
express anything but the merging of his personality in his social func- 
tion, to speak not as Jesus of Nazareth, but as heir of all the ages, a 
fraction of that close woven human fabric of which he at all times 
warmly felt himself a part. Later in his career he was to come back 
to this point and reiterate what was here so lightly indicated, the 
community of power, equally accessible to himself and his disciples — 
"Greater things than these shall ye do" — a power which even during 
his lifetime, under his instruction, they began to exercise. "Man," he 
said, "hath power. ..." 

It was no new thing for one man, by some process not yet fully 
understood, to reach across to another and so stir up the centres of his 
being as to set back the whole course of nature and effect a profound 
reorganization of his physical forces. That such a thing could be 
done was a common and ancient piece of human knowledge. But 
from times older than Israel it has been recognized that deep personal 
disaster can be traced to violations of laws which lie beyond the minor 
infringements of bodily illness, and are amenable only to the forgive- 
ness of offended deity. There is always the chance of evading the con- 
sequences of such a violation by persuading the gods, or by setting 
them one against another; but it is a small chance and exceedingly 
uncertain. Pagan and Hebrew worlds alike brooded under a sense of 
inescapable destiny. 

The doctrine that plain man could by plain man, his brother, be 
released from spiritual bondage, fell upon soil so unprepared that 
twenty centuries of harrowing have produced but a few thin sprouts 
from it. By what power resident in man, by what paths it is attained, 
was to be developed as a later part of his teaching. The disciples of 
Jesus perceived it only as a cloud on the eastern horizon. There was 
the thing before them in its concrete example of the man with the 
palsy, but the principle in its utter simplicity escaped them as the 
perfect pearl eludes the hand by its roundness. 

It is impossible, however, to twist out of this incident any other 
meaning than that such release should pass from man to man. At 
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that time Jesus gave no evidence of thinking of himself as other than 
his companions except in the authority and singleness of his calling; 
all that he professed was the complete interpenetration of what we 
have agreed to call matter and spirit. It was a simpler and more 
direct form of what society begins to practice fumblingly, like a novice 
with a new instrument : the freeing of man by man; the criminal from 
the compulsion of his criminal nature, the obsessed from his evil obses- 
sion, the incompetent from his incompetency and — Heaven save the 
mark! — the poor from his poverty. About the much more advanced 
movement to free man from the violation of his physical nature by 
means of the spirit that is in him, I say nothing. It is among us in a 
form to admit of personal investigation on every side. We are tolerant 
of it as in their day were the scribes and the Pharisees, and tolerant 
for the same reason; we know that it has been done, but we are un- 
familiar with and suspicious of the instrument. It is reported by one 
John Mark, who is described as having written down all that he could 
remember of what Peter told him of this occasion, that the launching 
of this revolutionary truth was accompanied with nothing more than 
a general amazed comment on the part of the Capernaumites that 
never in their lives had they seen things done in this fashion. 

By this time, which could not have been more than six months 
after his baptism, Jesus appears to have broadened the scope of prep- 
aration for the Kingdom without having lost the sense of its imma- 
nence. On the way to his own house after the incident of the man sick 
of the palsy, he passed the office of the local tax collector, one of those 
minor officials to whom the Roman imposition was farmed out after 
the fashion which rendered Rome so obnoxious to conquered nations. 
It was an office hated not only for what it was but for what it stood 
for in the community, the constant menace of life and liberty in an 
age when death, mutilation, and the selling of whole families into 
slavery were adjudged not too severe punishments for delinquents. 
This Matthew, who from the description of him as "sitting at the 
receipt of customs" may have been a collector of imposts between 
Galilee and Perea, which lay along the eastern shore of the lake, had 
not yet been corrupted by his office, for the next we hear of him is his 
sitting at supper with Jesus and others of his following. 

It was the custom in Oriental countries, in the absence of univer- 
sities and public forums, for learned men to gather about them groups 
of disciples, sitting for disquisition on the housetops or at meat in the 
still, cool upper chambers. This was the practice of Rabbis in Israel, 
only in Israel there was nothing recognized as learning which did not 
concern itself with God and human conduct. Gatherings of this sort 
at the house of Jesus in Capernaum must have been of another sort 
than the slow, ordered discussions of Hillel and Shammai at Jerusalem, 
meetings full of hope and high-keyed expectation, looking toward the 
Kingdom. 
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Simon the Zelot would be there, the impetuous Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, nicknamed the Sons of Thunder, those impatient 
souls who would have called down fire from heaven on the villages 
which would not receive the prophet on his journey up to Jerusalem. 
There were also in that company Matthew the publican and other 
doubtful characters; sitting at the head of the board was the carpenter, 
witty, keen, sanguine, seeing Heaven in their midst and the great day 
so close at hand that they would scarcely have gone through the 
cities of Israel before it should be upon them. Whatever it was that 
went on in the house of Jesus, it was exciting enough or important 
enough for all Capernaum to be set gossiping over it. 

"How is it," carped the scribes and Pharisees, "that this man sits 
eating and drinking with low fellows, publicans, whose word is not 
even taken in a court of justice, and sinners?" One suspects that the 
Pharisees had rather taken up the new preacher in the beginning — for 
a prophet might arise — and it was more than their sense of prophetic 
propriety which was slighted. But Jesus when he heard of it sent 
them word that he had come not to call the righteous but sinners. 
"They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick," 
he said, in one of those flashes of gentle irony so characteristic of him; 
for if there was any class in Israel that was sick unto death with 
formalism it was the scribes and Pharisees. But another thing troubled 
them, and in this there was no doubt a measure of honest questioning. 
"John fasted," they said, "and the Pharisees fast, but why not thy 
disciples?" 

There must be a special dispensation somewhere for those poor 
souls who would like to know the truth if they could only recognize it 
in an unfamiliar garment. Said Jesus, "Can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them?" Also he said that 
no man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment, lest the new 
piece tear away that to which it is sewed and the rent is made worse, 
and no man putteth new wine in old bottles, lest the bottles burst and 
the wine is spilled and the bottles marred. It was in this fashion that 
he placed the definite mark of modernism between himself and the 
Baptist. Whether or not he recognized the fullness of his message 
and its revolutionary character, he at least understood that it was a 
mistake to follow John in attempting to pour it into the old levitical 
mould. Jesus came preaching the Kingdom, but with new meanings 
and new manners. His vision on that point was perfectly clear, but 
the circumstance was too much for him; with his new cloth he tore 
the ancient fabric of Hebraism asunder; he poured his new wine into 
as many new bottles as could be found, and still the bottles burst. 

CHAPTER IV 

We shall have to go back to this remedial use of the Spirit as be- 
tween man and man, called forgiveness of sins, but we must have 
more to go upon. From the time that Jesus came under the influence 
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of John to his declaration of a superior freedom of personal conduct, 
the sequence of events is clear, but the teaching is lost to us. That so 
little is recalled as being definitely placed in this period would imply 
that his audiences were small and his converts few in number. But at 
Capernaum he was again the object of public attention. He met here 
with that most coveted distinction of the revolutionist, opposition 
from the established order. 

Both opposition and interest centered about these two points, his 
neglect of levitical formalities and his work as a healer. It was not 
that he failed to appreciate the value of ceremonial, — there is a custom 
of blessing bread before breaking it which is mentioned often enough 
to point the inference that he introduced it, and we find him paying 
the temple tax and keeping the great festivals of Israel with due observ- 
ance, — but he went through the fabric of Pharisaical formality like 
a lion of Judah through a net set to catch fieldfares. It was only when 
he felt it close to the lesser personalities of his disciples that he stooped 
to justification- That was how we find him about the first of June of 
the year that began his ministry, walking with his disciples of a sabbath 
morning probably between village and village that he might preach at 
the morning and evening services, and passing on their way the fields 
of standing corn now whitening for the harvest. Perhaps the time 
was all too short for the customary midday meal, or the zeal of the 
preacher sometimes outran the nature of the apostle, for they, being 
ahungered, broke off and threshed out between thumb and palm the 
wheaten ears and ate them. 

Now a man might not be condemned under the law for failing to 
fast, but threshing grain on the Sabbath .... here at last they 
had him ! Here again Jesus defined for his accusers those principles of 
spiritual efficiency which determined all his conduct. "The Sabbath," 
said he, "was made for man, not man for the Sabbath." He also 
answered them a little more in their own key with a scriptural refer- 
ence to what David did in the matter of the shewbread in the temple. 
It is doubtful, however, if the exposition, with its easy comparison 
of kings and carpenters, cleared the subject levitically any more 
than it satisfied them humanly. 

Silenced they were but not answered, for we read that a little later, 
possibly on the same Sabbath or the next one, he was teaching in the 
synagogue and a man with a withered hand, posted there for that pur- 
pose, asked of him a healing. Fully aware of an intention to trap him 
into Sabbath breaking, for which in any notable degree he might be 
haled before the authorities, Jesus brought them face to face again 
with the spirit of that law by the letter of which they hoped to snare 
him. "What man of you that have a sheep fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath will he not lay hold to lift it out? .... and is not man 
more than a sheep?" There was more from the same source, but the 
Pharisees looked down their noses, unable to refute the argument and 
unwilling to admit it. It is the first time of record that Jesus showed 
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himself indignant with his audience. Reaching out his hand to the 
stricken man he lifted him from the pit of his own affliction. 

We who are the inheritors of generations of prejudice against the 
class who opposed Jesus, need to remind ourselves that there is some- 
what to be said in extenuation. The Pharisees were a people doing 
the best they knew to fulfill what they recognized as the supreme 
obligation, the will of Jehovah. Much that they did was done in antici- 
pation of that closer union of God and Israel which was to be effected 
in the person of the Messiah. They served God as much as they were 
able and expected God to honor the alliance. Now here was this man 
of the common people, putting all their strained conformities to shame, 
and yet distinguished by God with the insignia of a true prophet. 
Not that they cared what the carpenter could do, but if this man were 
truly a prophet or, as began to be whispered, the Messiah, then had 
God passed them over. How the slight must have rankled! Would 
they believe it of God after all their meticulous service? Not they! 
Some other explanation must be found of the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, and one was not long in forthcoming. 

Shortly after the healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath, and 
possibly to escape the controversy stirred up by it, Jesus set sail upon 
Gennesaret for the opposite leopard-colored shore of Gadara. Here the 
hills broke off abruptly, full of caves, with little ledges of limestone 
running into the lake and little spits of sand breaking the shore. 
Swineherds fed their despised charges hereabouts; the caves were in- 
habited by lepers and the insane. What occurred there has come to 
us so mixed with popular superstition of the time that it is impossible 
to thresh out from it the modicum of fact, and perhaps not important. 
It was what people thought had happened that affected their attitude 
toward the teacher. It seems, however, that the Man from Nazareth 
was immediatley recognized and appealed to by one of the most un- 
fortunate of that unfriended class, the demoniacs. It was so that all 
manner of mental and nervous derangements were described, as pos- 
session by evil spirits, a belief that Jesus seems to have shared. One 
such very pitiful case was healed here on the Gadarean shore under 
circumstances that excited the utmost superstitious awe of him, so 
much so that deputations came out from the cities round about and 
entreated him to depart out of their coasts. 

It was this incident and some others like it which gave rise to the 
charge which was presently brought against him, that he cast out 
demons by the help of the very Powers of Darkness. The logic of 
Jesus that a devil casting out devils would be a house divided against 
itself, served not only to silence opposition for the moment but to 
augment the popular favor. All Galilee was aflame. Samaria heard 
of him. He seems almost to have been constrained to accept the sig- 
nificance of his healing at the common estimate, without, however, 
losing his remarkable poise and sanity. 

The daughter of a centurion fell sick — at Capernaum, no doubt, 
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where a garrison was stationed — and the Roman, backed by the good 
word of his Hebrew neighbors, dared appeal to Jesus. By the time, 
however, that the prophet had reached the house, the child's condition 
was such that the rumor of her death touched with hysteria the ill- 
balanced Oriental household. To an impostor such an opportunity 
would have been irresistible. Dead certainly; and now behold a 
miracle! But the Man from Nazareth, quietly reassuring, passed 
through the crowds of excited domestics to the inner chamber. "She is 
not dead," said he, "but sleeping." Having taken her by the hand 
and waked her, he bade them in a perfectly commonsense manner 
give her something to eat and say no more about it. Out of this, which 
could not be kept entirely private, the common tongue multiplied 
wonders. The tide of enthusiasm rose and rolled over all parts of 
Judea even as far as Idumea. It reached John in his lonely prison; 
it rose almost to his own head. 

Crowds poured into Capernaum from the surrounding country; 
they thronged him in the street if they might so much as touch his 
garment. Wherever he moved, the sick were laid out along his path, 
happy even to feel his shadow in passing. The tide of popular appre- 
ciation rose higher, it overflowed the narrow streets of the lake town 
and reached even to the hills of Nazareth. His people heard of his 
doings and came down to take him home with them; said they, "He is 
beside himself." In nothing so much have they confirmed the family 
status; it was so exactly like what would be expected of the leading 
family in a small town who had borne on their branches the greatest 
radical of their time. It is the last word as to their entire respectability. 
But Jesus made himself inaccessible in the midst of his disciples, and 
when word was brought to him that his brethren were without seeking 
for him, he answered them saying "Who is my mother or my brethren?" 
And looking round on those which sat about him he said, "Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of God the 
same is my brother and my sister and my mother." 

It must have been about this time that John called two of his dis- 
ciples and sent to him saying, "Art thou he that should come, or look 
we for another?" 

Now he that should come was the long prophesied Messiah, the 
Anointed One, who was to restore the Kingdom to Israel, concerning 
whose advent John had borne witness. It was a natural and inevitable 
question. It had been asked of John, who had himself been under 
no illusion as to the nature of his own calling. It was probably already 
being asked under the breath by believers of Jesus. From the answer 
he returned to the Baptist's inquiry, it seems likely that Jesus might 
have asked it in all humility of himself. For his answer when it came 
was neither an affirmation nor a denial : "Go your way," he said, "tell 
John what things ye have seen and heard, how the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, and to the poor the gospel 
is preached!" 
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All this is immensely interesting in view of what Jesus is known 
elsewhere to have said and indicated as to the relative place of his 
power to heal in his work as a teacher. From the beginning he seems 
to have regarded it as incident to his career rather than an integral 
part of it. He never ascribed it to any other power than the uninter- 
rupted working of the Father in him. He never thought of it as a gift 
peculiar to himself, but attainable by any man who let himself be 
utterly shone through by the spirit that was in Jesus. For its com- 
plete operation he recognized the necessity of some sort of conjunction 
between the healer and the patient. Ordinarily this was accomplished 
by establishing belief between them — the desire to be healed accom- 
panied by the firm conviction on both sides that healing was possible. 
"Believest thou?" and "According to thy faith be it unto thee," were 
his most frequent formulas; but he did not neglect to assist the faith 
of the applicant by material means when necessary. It is related of 
the first leper that applied to him, that Jesus touched him. To touch 
a leper was not only a levitical defilement, but a practical menace. It 
was because of this danger of contagion that they were required to go 
about crying "Unclean, unclean!" in an isolation more terrible than 
death. 

Nothing then could have been better calculated to raise the faith 
of the unfortunate than that fearless human contact. To Jesus the 
leper was clean; and almost immediately he became so to himself. 

Later, when his work of healing appears to have been overborne by 
his message and the unresponsiveness of the community, he used sym- 
bolic acts, such as touchings, anointings of the eyes, to create that 
rapport between him and his patient which was so important to suc- 
cess. Also it is recorded that in more than one town he did no mighty 
work because of their unbelief. 

Although he once spoke, in reference to a stubborn case of posses- 
sion, of the necessity of prayer and fasting, — he had just come on that 
occasion from a long session of spiritual communion, — he seems never 
to have related the healing power to any sort of goodness, any pre- 
ferred frame of moral behavior. For we read that upon the cleansing of 
the temple in his most human outburst of indignation,there were brought 
to him in that same hour, lame and blind, and he healed them. 

It is also indisputable that Jesus taught that healing could be 
sought by one for another; the faith of the parent for the child, of the 
master for the servant, acted as the solvent of disorder — or, if you prefer 
it, as the conductor of the divine inundation. Two or three instances 
6i this sort shall be noted in their proper order; we have here to do 
with Jesus' own opinion as to what his healing powers witnessed. He 
offered them to John as the only available evidence, and in the same 
series, that the poor had the gospel preached to them. Is it too much 
to conclude that in offering the facts of his ministry rather than its 
message, his teaching was as yet differentiated from John's only by 
being an extension of it? In a beautiful tribute to the Baptist which 
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is reported to us by Luke, he places John at the forefront of the tribe 
of prophets. "Among those born of women . . . not a greater. . . ." 
If it is the case that John was the first to teach that the Kingdom of 
God is affected by relations between man and man, rather than be- 
tween man and deity, the judgment of time would seem to agree with 
him. "But he that is least in the Kingdom of God is greater than he." 
If by this Jesus meant that the man who realizes in his daily life that 
perfect balance between man and his neighbor which is the essence of 
Christianity, is greater than he who merely announces it, here, too, 
history is in accord. John appears to us as a man who rather escaped 
such realization by his life in the Wilderness; but his disciple Jesus 
accomplished it- 

This is almost the last we shall hear of the Baptist, for it was not 
far from this time that he should lose his life under Herod, the King 
himself being reluctant but trapped into beheading him by that 
Herodias whom John's preaching had so offended. It was fitting that 
this tribute should come from his most distinguished convert, and one 
reads with satisfaction that it was received with enthusiasm by the 
disciples of Jesus, many of whom had been baptized with John's 
baptism. And for the Pharisees and lawyers who rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves, there was one of those brilliant thrusts 
which, while it rendered his critics silent, always the more deeply 
enraged them. Said the Master: 

Whereunto shall I liken the men of this generation, 

And to what are they like? 

They are like unto children sitting in the market place, 
Calling to one another and saying, 
We have piped unto you and ye have not danced, 
We have mourned unto you and ye have not wept, 

For John the Baptist came 

Neither eating bread nor drinking wine; 

And ye say He hath a devil, 

The Son of man is come eating and drinking, 

And ye say Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, 

A friend of Publicans and sinners. 

But wisdom is justified of all her children! 

Among other things accomplished during the second stay in Caper- 
naum, was the raising of the number of his personal following to twelve 
in remembrance of the twelve houses of Israel. Their organization was 
of the simplest; they had a common purse and were the recipients of 
his most intimate teaching. In nothing so much has Jesus shown his 
humanness to be of the same stripe as that of all great geniuses as in 
this selection, for of the twelve, one betrayed him, and only two or three 
after his death showed any particular aptitude for the dissemination of 
his doctrines. 

But seeing all Israel as sheep lacking a shepherd, he seized upon 
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what seemed the likeliest material, and within a month or two began 
to send them forth to the cities of Galilee. 

About the end of the barley harvest, if we accept the chronology 
which the color of his speech allows, they drew out of the plain of 
Gennesaret to one of those hollow cone-shaped hills of upper Galilee, 
having on its outer rim twin towering peaks like the frontlet of a bull, 
called the Horns of Hattin. It is reached by a foot path up through 
the Valley of Doves, between thickets of oak and thorn and oleander. 
Here the twelve came for their parting instruction, but not unmarked 
by that crowd of miserables who seem to have hung always about his 
path, ready to pounce upon the first faint hope of healing. Where 
the blind and the halt and the sick borne on litters were seen moving 
in a given direction, there the crowd came hurrying. They must have 
been at it all the warm starlighted dusk, threading the dim trails, for 
when Jesus, after a night spent in prayer apart on one of the peaks, 
came down into the amphitheatre, he found it filled with the multitude. 
Accounts differ as to what he said to them, but all agree that the occa- 
sion was notable and that he met it with a more than ordinary acces- 
sion of preaching power. They agree, too, in presenting the sermon 
delivered between the Horns of Hattin as a practical direction for the 
conduct of life rather than a doctrinal disquisition. For something of 
the sort, the setting out of the disciples called; and in the manner of 
coming together of the crowd there was evinced a demand for instruc- 
tion more explicit than the mere announcement of the Kingdom. 
Time and place had combined to make it the sincerest and best selected 
audience that had yet collected about the prophet. 

Whether the things recorded as the sermon on the mount were first 
said there, or elsewhere, or whether, as seems likely, there were things 
said and repeated on various occasions, is unimportant. Some of them 
were framed undoubtedly to meet the exigencies of the twelve on their 
preaching tours, but all in all the discourse stands as the most con- 
sistent program of Christian character that had yet been offered. 

It seems to have begun with a rush to meet the unvoiced demand 
that was made upon the teacher by their simply being there at such 
pains and in such numbers, anxious hearted; by the marks upon them 
of the conditions under which life was lived in Palestine, the personal 
tyrannies, the grinding impositions. 

"Blessed are ye, O ye poor," he cried, "for yours is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye that do hunger and thirst, for ye shall be 
filled . . ." and one whose need was bread heard it as a promise of 
material relief, and whoso thirsted for the things of the Spirit, heard it 
as pertaining to the Spirit. To others who lacked everything it came 
as the promise of the Kingdom which was to come only Heaven knew 
how, but very shortly, a proletariat Heaven in which the poor were to 
be rich and the rich poor and everything quite and completely different. 
Taken with other things that he said then and upon later occasions, I 
can make nothing more or less of it than the involuntary expression of 
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his bright belief in the abundance of God lying open in all things to 
whoever would reach out and seize them. For he said again, "take no 
thought what ye shall eat, nor yet for your body what ye shall put 
on . . . for if God so clothe the grass of the field. ... O ye of little 
faith!" And again, "for your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you." 

All his early teaching was vibrant with this joyous confidence of 
the Spirit to compel the flow of material things, health, food and 
raiment. He poured it out here, flashing his discourse now upon the 
twelve and now to the waiting multitude, and again sweeping them all 
into the compass of the hand as children of the Father. "Ye are the 
light of the world," he said, "Let your light shine among men. . . ." 

For he was not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill it in terms of 
the thoughts and affections of men. They were not to think that the 
law against murder was to be kept by the mere avoidance of killing, 
but by the denial of hate and anger and all forms of enmity; it was 
not alone in incontinence of the flesh that unchastity consisted, but in 
the lusts of the eye and the imaginations of the heart. This was 
sterner doctrine to Israel than to us after a score of centuries, but the 
probe went even deeper. It struck at the very root of Hebrew moral- 
ity, that austere and measured system of reprisal upon which their 
civil code was founded, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. And as they expected God 
to deal with them, so dealt they with their fellows. "But I say unto 
you," ran the new teaching, "love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you." 

In the multiplicity of points at which it touched their daily life, 
this was even a more revolutionary doctrine than that of the forgive- 
ness of sins. But perhaps just because of its nearness they understood 
it better. This can be gathered from the readiness with which, after 
his death had sealed it to them, the early Christians practiced the new 
teaching; they were not, as we are, put at fault by the free imagery 
in which it was stated. 

"Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also," said Jesus; "and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain." But in the different accounts of it the context of 
this saying is changed. One suspects some crossing here of general 
principles and the special direction intended for the disciples who were 
about to set out on an errand in which it was important that no an- 
tagonism should be aroused. Jesus himself always went the second 
mile with his adversaries and at the end of it defeated them. The 
whole of that passage beginning "resist not evil," reads more like the 
best example of that spiritual astuteness that distinguished him than 
a declaration of religious principle. Wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves, they were to find in non-resistance the subtlest, completest 
form of victory. At least the passage was never interpreted by the 
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men who heard it as a doctrine of inaction. Both Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were sharp in attack on existing evils, fearless in denunciation, 
not devoid of just wrath, and active in proselyting. 

So much of the sermon as we have glanced at was constructive. 
The rest of it was mainly taken up with precept and illustration touch- 
ing the peculiar weakness of the time, hypocrisy and formalism. Alms 
were to be given in secret, not to be seen of men; so also of prayer, 
which he enjoined on them. In the closet with shut door they were to 
seek the Father, and seeking they should find, knocking it should be 
opened unto them. "For if ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in heav- 
en give good things to them that ask him?" 

These were the sayings of Jesus in answer to the first eager cry of con- 
verts/'What shall I do to be saved?" For there was never any doubt on 
the part of thoseVho listened toJesus and his disciples that participation 
in the kingdom was dependent upon a changed conduct. "Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, "and 
again, "not everyone that heareth, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father." That is why perhaps we have in the gospels so much of specific 
direction, and less than we would gladly hear of the spiritual illumina- 
tion from which it proceeds. For it is impossible not to realize how little 
resemblance there is between the God of love whom Jesus came preach- 
ing and the Jehovah of the Hebrew scriptures, jealous, capricious, 
avenging, worshiped with bloody rites at Jerusalem, with scapegoat 
and sin-offering and burnt offering of bullocks and of rams. It was 
not in either of the great Jewish sects that he found the doctrine of 
man in God and God in man as implied in the terms of kinship used 
by Jesus. Yet in none of the gospels is it set down as a new doctrine, 
nor was the preacher ever called to account for it. Though there is 
some reason to believe that he regarded it as an important part of his 
mission to make known the true nature of God, Jesus himself never 
explained when or by what means he had come by the revelation. It 
was one of those truths which lie at the bottom of the deep wells of 
human understanding, so native to its element, so intrinsic, that, once 
realized, it is not thought of as requiring explication. With something 
of the same simplicity with which it was offered, the fatherliness of 
God was accepted. But your true Oriental is always a mystic. It was 
easier for him to realize that "no man knoweth the Father save only 
the son" — that is to say, that only by the God-in-Man is the God be- 
yond man apprehended — than it was to understand how the kingdom 
of God could be set up in Israel without the physical overthrow of the 
Roman Empire. The sermon on the mount instructed those who 
heard it in the sort of behavior which at the same time fitted them 
for the approaching Kingdom of Heaven and provided a way of escape 
from destruction, but in respect to the scope and manner of that King- 
dom when it should come, it left them exactly where it found them. 

[to be continued] 



